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Selections from Epistles of London Y. Meeting. 
(Continued from page 178.) 

1709.—Dear Friends, brethren and sisters in 
Christ, who are heads of families, and especially 
such who are elders in the church of Christ, be 
all diligent and careful to watch over the young 
generation ; that sobriety, plainness and virtue 
may be encouraged and promoted, and exem- 
plarily recommended by you to them ; that the 
liberty too many of our youth take in following 
the fashions and customs of the world, whieh 
tend to the dishonor and reproach of the testi- 
mony of the blessed Truth, may be discouraged, 
and such as are found in the same dealt with, 
in the fear, wisdom and love of God, that they 
may be won and brought into humility and 
subjection to the Lord and his truth. 

And let the aged remember, and the youth 
know, that when apparent signs of the plague 
of leprosy appeared on the walls in the houses 
of Israel, it was the care of the priest under the 
law, to have the houses cleansed, and the lepers 
also. And surely Christ’s priesthood should not 
fall short of their care to endeavor to stop and 
remove the manifest tokens of the leprosy of the 
great sin of pride, and all superfluity of naughti- 
ness. And therefore let all concerned be ear- 
nestly stirred up to sincere obedience to this 
light of Christ, our great High Priest; that He 
may cleanse the hearts and houses of that 
growing plague, which tends to the ruin of 
families and posterity. 

And further, that nothing may be wanting in 
Friends’ care towards their children, let all be 
concerned to see that they do not only watch 
over them for good, but that they also rule over 
them in the fear of the Lord; and none, in the 
fondness of affection, lose the authority wherein 
the Lord has set them for their children’s pres- 
ervation. And let all be examples to them, in 
wisdom, moderation and plainness, in language 
and habit; and not examples only, but also to 
restrain them from anything that might be their 
hurt, either inwardly or outwardly ; neither pro- 
viding for them costly and gaudy attire, unbe- 
coming godliness, nor letting them have money 
to gratify themselves therein. 

We recommend it as an incumbent duty on 
Friends, to cause them to be frequent in reading 


the Holy Scriptures, and in observing to them 
the examples of such children as in Seripture are 
recorded to have early learned the fear of the 
Lord, and hearkened to his counsel ; instructing 
them in the fear and dread of the Lord, plant- 
ing impressions upon their spirits of reverence 
towards God, from whom they have their daily 
support; showing them they ought not to offend 
Him, but love, serve and honor Him, in whose 
hands all blessings are. And as their hearts are 
seasoned with Truth and made good, good fruits, 
agreeable to Truth, will appear, to the honor of 
God, and the comfort of their tender parents, 
who ought to watch over them, that they be not 
careless. of going to meetings, where the Lord’s 
power hath ofien broke in upon children, and 
given them early tokens of his future favor. 
For hereby He hath brought many to know the 
God of their fathers; and the hearts of many 
have been inclined sincerely to desire that He 
might be their God also, and their guide all the 
days of their lives. And it hath been comforta- 
ble to many to wait upon the Lord with them 
in their private families, to feel the Divine power 
break in upon them, that they may know the 
Lord for themselves ; and knowing Him, serve 
Him. 

Dear Friends and Brethren: —We hope you 
are not insensible, that it is only Divine wisdom 
from above that truly qualifies faithful elders 
for helps in government and good order in the 
church of Christ, our glorious Lord and excel- 
lent pattern ; who has given us of his spirit, and 
left us an example of love, humility and meek- 
ness. Wherefore in his light and spirit of wis- 
dom, it becomes us all, daily to wait, to feel his 
power; that all things may be managed and 
done therein, even in the name, spirit and power 
of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
that He may be all in all, in all his members, 
both men and women ; and in his name, power 
and authority, all to stand witnesses for Him, 
against all iniquity, pride, and covetousness, 
which is idolatry; and against sowing discord, 
divisions, strife and contention, which cometh 
by pride; let it be shut out of the Lord’s camp 
for ever, and that spirit that lusteth after it. 
Yet be tender to every tender plant in the 
Lord's heritage, and let not “the bruised reed 
be broken;” but let merey and compassion flow 
through you, in the bowels of Christ Jesus, to 
all that are truly and tenderly affected towards 
Him, for their encouragement, growth and 
prosperity in the blessed Truth. 

1711.—And now, dear Friends, we tenderly 
advise you all to keep to the Lord’s power, : and 
wait for his wisdom in all your meetings; so 
will your own spirits be kept in subjection to 
his, and’ you will be clothed with the meek spirit 
of the Lamb, in which you will be tender of the 
Lord’s glory, and of one another, watching over 
the flock of Christ in meekness and wisdom ; so 
will you have a clear discerning between them 
that serve God, and them that serve Him not; 
and have dominion over every perverse, unruly 
spirit, and place judgment upon it, and thereby 
keep it out from among you. 





And we beseech you to keep to the Truth, as 
it is in Jesus; holding Him your heavenly 
Head in all things, who is the Author of our 
salvation ; for which end the Father gave Him; 
to whom, for all his manifold mercies, through 
his beloved Son, the Immaculate Lamb, be all 
honor, glory and praise, with love, fear, service, 
reverence and obedience, world without end. 

1712.— Dear and tenderly beloved Friends 
and brethren in Christ Jesus, to whom the salu- 
tation of true love is extended, we humbly be- 
seech our heavenly Father that grace, love and 
peace may be multiplied unto you, through his 
dear Son, Jesus Christ; and that in Him we 
all may enjoy fervent love, comfort, peace, and 
concord among ourselves, and that the same 
may abound more and more in all the caurches 
of Christ throughout the whole world, unto the 
glory of our God, and perfection of Zion’s beauty; 
for which it appears greatly necessary for us 
all, humbly and earnestly to present our re- 
quests and supplications constantly unto Him 
who is the great Repairer of breaches, and Re- 
storer of paths to dwell in. The day calls for 
such an universal and deep travail of soul among 

s all; that the Lord our God may cast his 
mantle over us, and hide and preserve us under 
the shadow of his wing. 

And Friends, as we are taught by the grace 
of God, and our Lord Jesus Christ, to. live 
soberly, righteously and godly in this present 
world ; and that our moderation in all things 
may appear before all men; let all Friends con- 
cerned in and about marriages, keep within the 
bounds of truth, sobriety and temperance, and 
be examples thereof; that whether they eat or 
drink, or whatever else they do, it may be to 
the glory of God. 

And as the Truth is the foundation of right 
fellowship with God, and communion one with 
another, we exhort all such as are professors of 

faithfully to obey the same, in keeping to 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 
several testimonies thereof; so that none may 
despise the day of small things, nor turn aside 
from the plainness, simplicity and life of the 
Truth, into the words, ways, customs and fash- 
ions of the world, which are vain, and will 
perish with using (God having redeemed his 
people out of the same, through his righteous 
judgments in their inward parts), knowing that 
whatever hath been condemned and overturned 
thereby, is never to be built up again, by any 
that are lovers of the Truth, as it is in Jesus. 

1713. — Great travail and endeavors have 
been on the spirits of many faithful Friends in 
this our annual assembly, for the continuance 
and increase of primitive love, and comfortable 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit ; which we hope 
the Lord will graciously answer as we all wait 
upon Him in deep humiliation, contrition of 
heart and earnest supplication, which the present 
day and heavy exercises call for. 

And we earnestly beseech all Friends and 
brethren diligently to watch and wait in faith 
and patience in the light of the Lord, against 
our grand adversary, the sower of strife, dis- 
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cord and divisions, the old accuser of the breth- 
ren; that he may not prevail to bring his evil 
and destructive designs to pass in God’s heritage. 

1714.—There remains a weighty obligation 
upon us, and the Lord’s whole heritage, to deep 
humiliation and fervent supplication, and tra- 
vail of soul to Almighty God, that He may in- 
crease universal charity, peace and concord 
among us, and the whole church of Christ. 
Humbly hoping that He would graciously please 
to bring his people into such nearness of spirit 
and mutual understanding, that love and peace 
may increase more and more among us. 

To conclude, dear and well beloved Friends, 
farewell in our blessed Lord, the prince of life 
and peace; still labor to provoke one another to 
love and good works; have salt in yourselves 
(even that of the everlasting covenant), and be 
at peace one with another. Dwell in humility, 
and walk in the meek and tender spirit of our 
great Mediator towards one another ; and strive 
not, but be gentle towards all men — it is the 
Lamb shall have the v ictory. 

There seems at present to hang over us a 
cloud threatening a storm, Let us all watch 
and pray, and retire to our munition and strong- 
hold in our spiritual rock and foundation, which 
standeth sure; that our God may defend, help 
and bless us, as his peculiar people, to the end 
of our days and time here, and the full fruition 
of the heavenly kingdom and glory hereafter. 

The God of peace bruise S 
strife and confusion, under our feet ; that primi- 
tive love and concord may be renewed, and 
fully restored among his people. 

(To be continued.) 
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Discoveries in Egy pt. 


The pyramids of Dabshur rise on the left as 
one rides to the Memphite necropolis at Sakkara, 
the nearer one being a formless mass of brick 
work, almost cut in half by treasure-seekers, and 
buried deep in drift. No royal chamber has 
ever been found in it, and M. de Morgan, the 
present Director-General cf the Service of An- 
tiquities, conceived the idea that it might be 
only an enormous mastaba, built above the 
royal tomb. He began, therefore, in February 
last to dig about its roots in the hope of hitting 
the mouth of the shaft by which the burial 
must have been introduced from outside. The 
desert all around the pyramid base was found 
full of tombs, square bricked shafts descending 
from ruined mastabas to the grave-chambers. 
All had been rifled, and nothing of interest re- 
sulted at first but sculptured slabs and stele 
from the mastabas, and Canopic jars and chests. 
From the foot of one shaft, thirty feet deep, a 
winding passage, roughly hacked, was found 
leading into the bowels of the rock. Groping 
on, the explorers debouched into a vault, nearly 
filled by a fine sarcophagus inscribed with the 
name of Nefert Heut,a queen. Alas! it was 
broken and empty, rifled by the same hands 
that had cut the passage. A door, however, 
led into another gallery, in this case no thieves’ 
work, but an original part of the tomb. It was 
straight for a long distance, chambers opening 
on the left, each with rifled sarcophagi and Ca- 
nopic chests. The farthest group of vaults 
yielded the name of a princess, Seutseubetes, but 
was apparently as empty as all the rest. M. de 
Morgan, like Schliemann, is not content till he 
has reached rock, and therefore set his men to 
pick over the floors, expecting no reward be- 
yond the credit of clearing a fine tomb, strue- 
turally interesting, though completely void. In 
the floor of a passage in the group of chambers 





atan, the author of 





belonging to the princess the picks encountered | die, so in Christ shal] all be made alive.’ 
a patch of soft earth. 


A few inches lower the 
remains of a silver-encrusted box were dis- 
closed, and piece by piece below its crumbling 
lid was found the first instalment of the treas- 
ure of Dahshur. A long necklace of amethyst 
beads, a second of amethyst, turquoise, carne- 
lian, lapis lazuli and gold, a kohl-pencil in ex- 
quisite gold-bead-work, a bunch of gold rose 
petals, three finely-cut scarabzi, the gold face 
of one bearing the royal name of Usertasen ILI, 
couchant lions and other tiny pieces in gold— 
these were all admirable, but eclipsed by two 
objects in Mosaic work—namely, a pendant or 
brooch shaped like a lotus and set with lapis 
and carnelian, and a royal pectoral, on which 
two crowned hawks support the cartouche of 
Usertasen II. The plumage is in stripes of lapis 
and turquoise, the symbols of the royal name in 
these and carnelian; the whole is set in gold, 
and worked on the reverse to represent the same 
scene as the front. Whether for purity of de- 
sign, exquisite coloring or absolute finish, it 
equals any piece of jewelry in existence. It 
would be a chef d’ceuvre of the goldsmith’s art 
of to-day—made forty-five hundred years ago, 
it is a miracle. 

A few yards further along the passage was 
found a second box, hidden like the first. Two 
large pectorals were in it. On the first, two 
figures of Amenemhat III smite the Asiatics. 
the design is crowded and less pleasing than the 
pectoral of Usertasen II, though the Mosaic of 
stones and gold is not less finely fashioned. On 
the third pectoral two hawk-headed apes be- 
neath the cartouche of Usertasen III, trample 
on prostrate men. Nothing for sheer finish ex- 
cels this piece in the whole treasure. For the 
rest, we can only give a catalogue of the most 
beautiful contents of the box. There were large 
cowrie-shells of gold, pestle and mortar in gold 
and lapis, rings with beautifully graven chatons, 
necklaces of amethy st and carne elian, large rose 
petals—one with a wonderful Mosaic centre, 
mirrors with gold handles, gold lion masks and 
a second kohl pencil adorned with a pattern of 
gold beads, soldered on one by one, a marvel of 
delicate work. There is not a single object in 
the treasure not remarkable. The whole can 
be fitly compared only to Schliemann’s find in 
the circle graves at Mycene. 

Why were these treasure-coffers so hidden; 
and who hid them? Perhaps the legitimate 
owners, fearing spoliation—perhaps robbers, 
waiting for a favorable moment to carry them 
away. So cunningly concealed were they that 
the chief wonder is how they were ever found 
at all, and M. de Morgan’s discovery of them 
will assuredly rank among the most remarkable 
successes in the records of explorations. He is 
digging still for the royal chamber, but up to 
the present moment the pyramid has preserved 
its secret inv iolate. —London Times. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 

Such are the responsibilities of life that it 
becomes all those who would “ Read their title 
clear to a mansion in the skies,” to pause and 
consider whether their life’s aims are made to 
correspond with the high destinies of man. It 
is a serious thing to have a being in this life— 
its shortness in that of appearing for a little 
time, then asa vapor vanishing away, tends to in- 
crease life’s responsibilities. Duty to God comes 


first on the list of duties, failure in this particu- 
lar originated sin, and ever since (according to 
history relating to man) there has been through 
Adam’s transgression a weakness entailed on 
“As in Adam all 


mankind as his offspring. 
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sider well oh man—allow not too long a pause 
while becoming a practical believer in ‘the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Come with boldness to the Throne 
of Grace in order to find mercy and grace to 
help in time of need.” 


Nerved by faith, armed by prayer, 
Heaven’s eternal day’s before thee, 
God’s own hand shall guide thee there. 


Duty to God firstly, prepares the way for the 
performance of duty to fellow man. All the 
way on life’s journey the language applies— 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy self.” The 
commands of the Bible are not to be reversed 
under the Gospel. We are not to forget to act 
the part of the good Samaritan when seeing a 
man that has fallen among thiev es— pass not 
by on the other side when opportunity presents 
to place him in a condition to help himself— 
remembering that in so doing thou wilt enrich 
thyself and pave the way to have thy own neces- 
sities administered unto shouldst thou be over- 
taken with adversity. Thus fulfilling the re- 
sponsibilities of life a joyful eternity awaits all 
those who are faithful and obedient to their one 
risen Lord who hath said “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions.” Oh! to gain one of 
these who would not follow the Lamb whither- 
soever He might lead them? 


Puese R. Girrorp. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





For “THE FRIEND,” 


The Earnest Watcher. 


Our Lord has commanded us to watch and 
pray lest we enter into temptation, and it is 
only as we are alive to the importance of this 
counsel that we are safe. 

After having obtained an entrance into the 
“life which is hid with Christ in God,” we 
want to see to it that we keep in the middle 
of the King’s highway. We are liable to be 
drawn aside in many ways and our enemy is 
ever alert to use his advantage wherever he can 
to destroy our peace. If he can do this in no 
other way he sometimes transforms himself into 
the appearance of light, and thereby tries to 
deceive the very elect of God. 

Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath and he 
cannot live near to God without it. To watch 
and pray means to have an eye single to Jesus 
Christ, desiring above all things to be doing 
his will, faithfully serving our Divine Master 
in all things. 

The spiritual eye is the thought and intent 
of the heart and if drawn away after these things 
which lead away from Jesus Christ, we shall 
have the whole body filled with darkness; caus- 
ing stumbling; and we losing the light, will 
know not whither we go. Thus without faith 
we will be driven and tossed like a wave of the 
sea at the mercy of every wind that bloweth. 
If we are not anchored sure and safe there is 
danger of losing our hold upon the solid Rock. 

The earnest watcher then is one who is con- 
tinually seeking to know his Lord’s will, watch- 
ing and praying to be kept steadfast, immova- 
ble, and at the same time abounding in the 
work of the Lord, fur as much as we know our 
labor is not in vain in the Lord. Watch and 
pray then for opportunities to do some one else 
some good, to impart by the help of the Lord 
Christian counsel or warning, sowing the seed 
by the wayside for the reaping by and by, 
though we may not ourselves see the fruit of 
our labors, yet we have the promise that although 
other men may reap after our efforts, “ the sower 
aud the reaper shall rejoice together.” 
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The earnest watcher is one not only on the 
watch against the wiles of the devil but he is 
also watching for a chance to serve his King, 
whether he be preacher, prophet or simply a 
quiet servant in the ranks, he is ready at all 
times to give a glad service and respond to the 
eall, “here am I, Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do.” 

The earnest watcher is a worker on the watch 
to bring others into the same privilege. He is 
a fisher of men as far as ability is given him, 
and from a full heart he desires to obey the 
command to “feed my sheep.” 

By simple obedience to the gentle voice of 
the Holy Spirit in the heart, many a one has 
been made a helper to others. It may be buta 


word with the shake of the hand, but blessed of 


the Spirit it will accomplish its mission. If 
thou who art thus impelled to speak to a brother 
shalt fail or refuse to yield to thy Master’s voice, 
just so far will leanness come into thy own soul. 

The earnest watcher should not only seek to 
know and do his Lord’s will himself, but he 
should obey the command, “Pray ye therefor 
the Lord of the harvest that He send more 
laborers into the vineyard.” 

Allis of the Lord’s great mercy, wherewith He 
hath loved us; and in and through it all, the 
glory and the praise is his who hath washed us 
in his own blood and who doth continually 
cleanse us by the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost. 


J. H. Y. 


Tue Larcest Farm 1x toe Wortp.—In 
the extreme southwest corner of Louisiana lies 
the largest producing farm in the world. It 
runs one hundred miles north and south, and 
twenty-five miles east and west, and is owned 
and operated by a syndicate of Northern ecapi- 
talists. Their general manager, J. B. Watkins, 
gives an interesting account of this gigantic 
plantation, which throws the great Dalrymple 
farm in Dakota into the shade completely. 
“The million and a half aeres of our tract,” 
Mr. Watkins said, “ were purchased in 1883 from 
the State of Louisiana and from the United 
States government. At that time it was a vast 


grazing land for the cattle of the few dealers of 


the neighborhood. When I took possession I 
found over 30,000 head of half-wild horses and 
cattle. My work was to divide the immense 
tract into convenient pastures, establishing sta- 
tions or ranches every six miles. The fencing 
alone cost in the neighborhood of $50,000. 

“The land I found to be best adapted to rice, 
sugar, corn and cotton. All our cultivating, 
ditching, &c., is done by steam power. We 
take a tract, say half a mile wide, for instance, 
and place an engine on each side. These en- 
gines are portable, and operate a cable attached 
to four plows, and under this arrangement we 
are able to plow thirty acres a day with only 
the labor of three men. Our harrowing, plant- 
ing, and other cultivation is done in a like 
manner. In fact, there is not a single draught 
horse on the entire place. We have, of course, 
horses for the herders of cattle, of which we now 
have 16,000 head. The Southern Pacifie rail- 
way runs for thirty-six miles through our farm. 
We have three steamboats operating on the 
waters of our own estate, upon which there are 
three hundred miles of navigable waters. We 
have an ice-house, a bank, a shipyard and a 
rice-mill.”— Missouri Republican. 

-_—_ 

Ir is better to be a fool for Christ’s sake, than 

Wise in all the wisdom of this world, 


THE FRIEND. 


The Church, the School and the Saloon. 


The Outlook of New York bas published an 
article with the above title, written by James 
F. Dailey, an employé of the Public Ledger of 
this city who says:— 


“The government de facto in Philadelphia is 
a government of saloon politicians, by salooon 
politicians, and for saloon politicians. The irre- 
fragable proofs of this are herein presented 
through necessity, only partially. When, on 
the first day of last February, I began this ex- 
haustive research, it was only with the purpose 
of discovering who the office-holders and _poli- 
ticians were who were engaged in binding on 
our shoulders the burdens and crimes of our 
saloons. 

The only church into which a methodical 
examination was made was the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. This branch of Christianity held 
its vestry elections on Easter Monday, the day 
on which the last License Court opened, and as 
the names of the newly-elected vestries were 
published in the daily papers, a comparison of 
them with the names of the signers on saloon 
license petitions easily revealed the apparent con- 
nection between the two institutious—namely, 
the Church and the saloon. Conspicuous among 
the vestries was that of the Church of the Re- 
demption, Twenty second and Callowhill Streets. 
Of the eight vestrymen six signed for ten saloons 
in that vicinity, a neighborhood that has been 
always well supplied with drinking facilities. 

The Church of the Mediator, Nineteenth and 
Lombard Streets, is also prominent in this re- 
spect, one vestryman signing for a saloon di- 
rectly opposite the church. In the city churches 
the vestrymen signers number between thirty 
and forty. 

The names of the church officials and mem- 
bers of other Protestant churches not being ac- 
cessible without an immense deal of labor, a 
clear declaration cannot be made concerning 
their connection with the liquor traffic; but in 
four special cases where clergymen were shown 
the list of names of license signers in their par- 
ticular wards, each one was able to point out 
members of his or other churches among the 
names. 

Leaving, without nearly exhausting, the 
Church phase of the liquor business, the politi- 
val side is to be considered, but not the least 
in importance. It is at the ballot-box that the 
saloon evil is fastened upon the State of Penn- 
svylvania, and the union of the saloon traffic 
and the Church is cemented. In March last 
the annual term of our City Councils expired, 
and on the first Monday of April the new 
Councils took their places. The lower branch 
of Councils includes one hundred and twenty- 
three members, and a careful investigation of 
the license records shows, with one ward left 
out, that eighty-one of them were signers, bonds- 
men, and counsel—one, both or all three—for 
from one to twenty-six licenses apiece. In Se- 
lect Council twenty-seven out of thirty-seven 
members also appeared before the last License 
Court in the same capacities of signers and 
bondsmen as did the members of the lower 
branch. Their figures range from one to 
twenty-five, the latter number belonging to Coun- 
cilman Bringhurst, of the Ninth Ward. 

This political interest in the saloon by our 
city fathers ramifies through the whole city 
government, from the precinct officer who counts 
the vote,up. Of the twenty-eight police magis- 


trates, twenty-three are signers or bondsmen of 


from gne to five saloons each, seven of the cleaks 


in the Court of Quarter Sessions sign from one 
to thirty licenses each, and seven clerks in the 
sheriff's office sign for from one to fifteen petitions. 
Add to these the names of fifty or more other 
city officials of different degrees of responsibility 
who were interested in saloon licenses before 
the last Court, a rather large total of Phila- 
delphia saloon statesmen is reached. The State 
law-makers make no better showing. Of the 
eight State Senators whose term of office expires 
with the election of their successors in Novem- 
ber, six appeared as signers, counsel and bonds- 
men. The Pennsylvania House of Represen- 
tatives includes thirty-eight members from Phil- 
adelphia, and of this number twenty-seven had 
a signatory interest in license petitions. 

But this is not all. I have shown how the 
saloon and the church agree together; it now 
remains to be shown how the saloons and the 
public schools of Philadelphia are brought into 
inharmonious harmony. One hundred and 
forty-six school directors, men in whose hands 
rests the education of the children, signed four 
hundred and eleven licenses. 

The strangest part of the whole investigation 
was the insight given into the delegation which 
left Philadelphia to nominate the Republican 
candidate for Governor on May 28th last. There 
were sixty-three delegates. Of this number two 
were saloon-keepers, two were directors in a 
brewery which increased its sales seventy-four 
per cent. the last six months of 1893, one had 
been a saloon-keeper for twenty-five years, and 
thirty-eight were signers, bondsmen, counsel— 
one, both, or all three—for from one to thirteen 
saloon licenses each. As the two brewery di- 
rectors among the delegates directly represented 
every licensed or unlicensed place selling this 
beer, it can be safely set down that the whole 
delegation represented four hundred and more 
legal and illegal places for the sale of liquor.” 

sinatiptl ' 

Province His Ipentiry.—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne was a kind-hearted man. While he was 
consul at Liverpool, a young Yankee walked 
into his office. The boy had left home to seek 
his fortune, but evidently hadn’t found it yet, 
although he had crossed the sea in his search. 
Homesick, friendless, nearly penniless, he wanted 
a passage home. The clerk said N. Hawthorne 
could not be seen, and intimated that the boy 
was not American, but was trying to steal a 
passage. 

The boy stuck to his point, and the clerk at 
last went to the little room, and said to N. Haw- 
thorne: 

“ Here’s a boy who insists upon seeing you. 
He says he is an American, but | know he isn’t.” 

Hawthorne came out of the room, and looked 
keenly at the eager, ruddy face of the boy. 

“You want a passage to America?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you say you're an American ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“From what part of America?” 

“ United States, sir.” 

* What State?” 

“ New Hampshire, sir.” 

“Town ?” 

“ Exeter, sir.” 

Hawthorne looked at him for a minute before 
asking him the next question. 

“Who sold the best apples in your town ” 

“Skim-milk Folsom, sir,” said the boy, with 
glistening eyes, as the old familiar by-word 
brought up the dear old scenes of home. 

“Tt’s all right,” said N. Hawthorne to the 
clerk, “ give him a passage.” —Selected. 
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For “THE FRIEND,” 
DEATH. 


They tell me death is terrible, 
A dark and dreary thing— 
That sorrow follows in its train, 

And broods beneath its wing. 


But ’tis not thus that I have learned 
To view the monarch King, 

I feel him, though a solemn guest, 
No dark or fearful thing. 


I had a lovely baby boy— 
My very heart’s delight— 
Who in the midst of loveliness, 
Was gathered from my sight. 


And though my heart was smitten so, 
It turneth even now, 

To view the heaven enlightened smile 
Which wreathed his little brow. 


And lovely though his life had been, 
His death was lovelier— even 
3ecause it seemed so near allied 
To angels and to heaven. 


And then another holier link 
From my chain of joys has fled, 

My mother—mother can I own 
That thou indeed art dead? 


Smiles never beamed on childhood’s day 
More sweet than thine on me, 

And joy was joyless to my heart 
If unapproved by thee, 


And when I gazed upon thy face, 
And sealed my latest kiss, 

I thought the finger of thy Lord 
Had traced it with his bliss. 


So more than earthly were the lines 
That marked thy radiant brow. 

Methoughtthere could be naught of gloom 
In death, to such as thou, 


And this is why such darksome dread 
In death I cannot see, 

Because it threw such loveliness 
O’er those it took from me. 


And in my secret heart is raised 
The heaven-aspiring sigh, 

That He who gave his bliss to them, 
May bless me when I die. 


oOo 


THE OLD-FASHIONED WIFE. 
I sit in the dusk of life’s evening divine, 
And look ata hand that lies softly in mine; 
Its freshness is gone, it has wrinkles and seams, 
Though it is the hand that once gilded my dreams, 
And the one which I held in the chapel one morn, 
When whistled the wind through the tassels of corn, 
Ere the great yellow stalks felt the husbandman’s 

knife; 

’Tis the soft cherished hand of the old-fashioned wife. 


We've journeyed together in smiles and in tears, 
We've felt the rough hand of the sorrowing years; 
The old-fashioned cradle the children adored, 
With dear little shoes, in the attic is stored ; 
And back from the past, with its mists and its shine, 
A lullaby comes with a cadence divine; 

And [I turn, as I hear, from the world and its strife 
To the tear-moistened eyes of the old-fashioned wife. 


I know she is thinking of years that are fled, 

The girls who are living, and the boys who are dead ; 
I know she remembers the sweet long ago 

Ere the fingers of time touched her tresses with snow. 
She never has murmured, whatever her lot; 

Her love could make pleasant the dreariest spot ; 
She lived for the home made serene by her life, 

For patient and kind was the old-fashioned wife. 


The beauties who dazzle in diamonds and lace, 
My dream of her beauty can never efface; 
She never wore satin ; her best wedding gown 
Was the gingham I bought from the neighboring 
town; 
And thus in the gloaming we sit side by side, 
Almost at the fringe of the mystical tide; 
And our fingers entwine at the twilight of life, 
As I kiss the soft lips of the old-fashioned wife. 
tlaod House heey ing 


BE WITH US, CHRIST! 


In life’s keen conflict as we stand 

Beset with foes on every hand, 
Contending grimly hour by hour 

With inward sin, with Satan’s power, 
How oft we tremble lest we fall 

Back from our post, and lose our all! 
Oh! then we plead Thy gracious word, 
Then be Thou with us, Christ the Lord! 


Or yet, again, when sickness comes 

Like a dark shadow in our homes, 

And sleepless nights and weary days 
Benumb the heart that fain would praise ; 
Or when the near eternity 

Flashes upon our startled eye— 
Remember then thy plighted word, 

And be Thou with us, Christ the Lord! 


Sut most of all, when skies are fair, 

And breathes around a balmy air— 

When friends are many, trials few, 

And cherished schemes stand full in view, 

When riches grow, or windy fame 

Blows in all ears our sounding name— 

Fultil, we pray, Thy loving word, 

And be Thou with us, Christ the Lord ! 
—Gordon Calthorp, in The Record. 
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An Anecdote of Lincoln 


BY D. H. MITCHELL. 


SELECTED. 


r. D. Gurley was the minister in charge of 


the New York Avenue Presbyterian Chure h, 
Washington, D. C., during Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration. He was Lincoln’s pastor, and in many 
matters his confidential adviser, being a strong, 
robust, honest personality and a man of sweet 
disposition, great ability and excellent judg- 
ment. 

During the meeting of the First General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church after the 
war, which convened in St. Louis, the following 
anecdote of Lincoln was related by Gurley at 
dinner in the presence of a number of friends, 
among whom was the present writer : 

“Soon after the outbreak of hostilities a hot- 
blooded, fire-cating young man, a son of mem- 
bers of P. D. Gurley’ 8 church, made his way 
through our lines and enlisted in the Confeder- 
ate army. The fortunes of war threw him into 
our hands as a prisoner. It was deemed best to 
make an example of him, and he was conse- 
quently court martialed and sentenced to be 
shot. P. D. Gurley interested himself in the 
young man’s behalf and secured a commutation 
of the sentence. A short time afte or, the father 
of the boy came to P. D. Gurley and solicited 
his aid toobtain a pardon. P. D. Gurley strongly 
advised against the effort. He pointed out that 
the young man’s life had been saved by the 
President and that it would be extremely un- 
wise and imprudent to apply fora pardon so 
soon. The father replied that he felt so him- 
self, but that his wife took on so about her son 
that he feared she would lose her mind if some- 
thing were not done. I must, said he, make 
the attempt on his mother’s account. It is bet- 
ter to fail than not to try. Consequently P. D. 
Gurley signed the petition for a pardon and the 
father took it to President Lincoln. 

“When the father made known his errand 
the President became very much excited, and 
fiercely said, “I saved the ‘life of your son after 
he had been condemned to be shot, and now 
you come here so soon, when you know I am 
overwhelmed with care and anxiety, asking for 
his pardon. You should have been content 
with what I have done. Go—and if you annoy 
me any more I shall feel it to be my duty to 
consider whether I ought not to recall what I 
have already done.’ 





EE 


“A few days after, the President sent for the 
father, apologized for the way he had spoken 
to him, and, to his utter astonishment, handed 
him a pardon, 

“Not long after, and before knowing what 
had transpired, P. D. Gurley met the Presi- 
dent. Having transacted his business, he was 
about to go, when Lincoln said: 

“* By the way, Doctor, you signed the peti- 
tion for Mr. ’s son’s pardon, ‘didn’t you?” 

“P. D. Gurley replied that he had done go, 
but explained that he had advised against 
making the application at that time, and that 
he was induced to sign it only by the statement 
of the father that he feared his wife would lose 
her mind if something were not done to relieve 
her. 

“The President then remarked: “ Well, Mr. 
came to me with the petition. It made 
me very angry, and I dismissed him roughly, 
Afterward I felt so ashamed of myself for hay- 
ing lost my temper, that I made out a pardon 
for the man and gave it to him.’ 

“And then, after a pause, and with a broad 
smile, he added: 

“*Ah, Doctor! these wives of ours have the 
inside track on us, don’t they ?’” 

DENVER, Col. 

<cseniiniicceilhan apatite 

“A Micnry Rich Man.”— Once in New 
England I was driving with an old farmer, and 
some of the men of the neighborhood came under 
criticism. Speaking of a prominent man in the 
village, I asked : ‘“‘ He is a man of means?” 

“Well, sir, the old farmer replied, “he ain’t 
got much money, but he’s mighty rich.” 

“ He has a deal of land, then ?” I asked. 

“ No, sir, he ain’t got much land neither, but 
still he is mighty rich.” 

The old farmer, with a pleased smile, observed 

my puzzled look for a moment, and then ex- 
claimed : 
“ You see, sir, he ain’t got much money, and 
he ain’t got much land, but still he is rich, be- 
sause he never went to bed owing any man a 
cent in all his life. He lives as well as he wants 
to live, and he pays as he goes; he don’t owe 
nothing and he ain’t afraid of nobody ; he tells 
every man the truth, and does his duty by him- 
self, his family, and his neighbors ; his word is 
as good as a bond, and every man, woman and 
child in town looks up to and respects him. 
No sir, he ain’t got much money and he ain’t 
got much land, but still he is a mighty rich 
man because he’s got all he needs and all he 
wants.” 

I assented to the old farmer’s deductions, for 
I thought them entirely correct. When a man 
has all he needs and all he wants, he is certainly 
rich; and when he lacks these things he is cer- 
tainly poor. Now the poor man’s possessions— 
defining riches and poverty in this way — may 
be double those of the rich man. I have an 
illustration in point. I know a man who lives 
with his family in a country village. His in- 
come is, without doubt, larger than that of any 
man in the township, and still he is in all proba- 
bility more harassed by want of money than 
any man in the neighborhood. He requires so 
many things that he always spends something 
more than ‘he makes, and therefore he is always 
in debt, always importuned by his creditors. 
Now, according to the idea of the old New Eng- 
land farmer, my friend is really poorer than the 
artisans and gardeners and laborers who work 
for him. And I know that this gentleman 
counts himself among the poorest of the poor.— 
John Gilmer Speed, i in the Common Penpl 
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Quakerism as a Factor in the World's History, 
is the title of a pamphlet by J. E. Southall, of 
England. It takes as its motto a quotation 
from another pamphlet, “Modern Quakerism, 
by Alexander Gordon,” which says, “ The Quak- 
ers have a history, which is of moment to the 
world. They have been a power in the devel- 
opment of the English people. Their power 
sprang from their principles. We cannot hope 
that when they have faded the influence should 
remain.” 

Our early Friends excited the bitter hostility 
of the dominant powers, and effort after effort 
was put forth to destroy their material prosper- 
ity, root out their name and imprison their 
persons. These efforts were met by ndn-resist- 
ance, and by ignoring the unjust laws which 
opposed the exercise of their religious duties. 

“ The efforts of the Bishops of the Restoration 
were, as is well-known, directed not simply to 
the suppression of Quakerism but of all Dissent 
whatever, and to coerce the consciences of those 
whom their party was wont to stigmatize as 
“fanatics” and “sectaries ;” and when we cou- 
sider how entirely the country lay at the feet 
of restored Royalty with Episcopacy in its 
train, it is really remarkable that they were 
eventually foiled. 

“ All the sects, seeing that recourse to arms 
was useless, fled into hol s and corners endeav- 
oring to avoid the force of the laws. For in- 
stance in 1669 at Leominster, there was a meet- 
ing of Presbyterians who had engaged them- 
selves to stand and give up all ‘rather than 
forsake their meetings, but hearing of a procla- 
mation against them, they met privately, tak- 
ing the precaution to provide bread and cheese 
and milk, so that in case of interruption by 
constable or informer, their meeting might 
varry the appearance of a social repast. Much 
the same sort of thing took place in London, 
and provoked the righteous scorn of George 
Fox against sects that had persecuted in the 
commonwealth days, but now ‘dare not stand 
and own your own religion but cover it with 
tobacco pipes, flagons of drink, cold meat and 
broad and ckeese.’” 

“Though an appearance before a court of jus- 
tice was much more dangerous to Quakers than 
to other Dissenters, on account of their refusal 
to take an oath, which might result in long and 
vexatious imprisonments at the mere caprice 
of the court, Friends not merely met openly, 
but when as a last resort some of their Meeting- 
Houses in London were pulled down or broken 
up by soldiers, who would even, as George Fox 
informs us, break their swords and muskets 
with heating an innocent, non-resisting people, 
so that their blood lay in the street, even at 
such times they quietly continued their meet- 
ings, and waited upon God, sheltercd by noth- 
ing but his own free heavens. 

“Such a persistence was the reason why Dis- 
senters prayed that the Quakers might be kept 
steadfast* as they formed such a breakwater 
against the full foree of the persecution as 
eventually made possible the formation of that 
substantial body of public opinion, on which 
the Revolution of 1688 was based.” 

“In all probability had the Quakers sue- 


by the High-C hureh party, the intensity 
which few but such as have read the 
of those concerned, have an adequate idea, 
James II would have continued to wield the 
sceptre undis turbed, because arbitrary authori- 
tv would have obtained an immense leverage, 
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THE FRIEND. 


and a scope of action in which it could be more 
or less independent of the character of the Mon- 
arch, who, in this particular instance, was not 
personally obnoxious to Friends, for William 
Penn was one to whom he lent a ready ear at 
his court, and in whom he justly confided.” 

“Tt is this faculty which living (ie. real) 
Quakerism possesses of leavening public opin- 
ion, if not of directly creating it, which has 
given immensely greater force en they would 
otherwise have possessed to the anti-slavery 
and educational movements of modern times, 
the gradual abolition of Tests, to advancing 
the position of women, as well as the greater 
spread of religious toleration in continental 
countries, despite the recent retrograde attitude 
of Official Russia.” 

‘As regards social and philanthropic ques- 
tions, the ‘modern Society still takes, in propor- 
tion to its numbers, a prominent position, but 
the distinctive principles which in the past have 
laid the foundation tor individuality and inde- 
pendence of character are being gradually lost. 
After the steam is shut off, an express train 
may take a long time to stop, and so it is with 
a Quaker body, the impetus of the past with- 
out depth of conviction for the present may 
seem to urge it forward on the same lines, but 
it will be no longer a living body fighting 
against the very germ of evil in the egg, 
well as when that which is hatched, has broken 
forth to be a viper—striking at the root rather 
than the branch of the corrupt tree. 

“The two great schools into which the Soci- 
ety in this country is mainly divided, are on 
the one hand a kind of Methodism, on the other 
a latitudinarian form of belief and practice, 
both more or less on the Quaker model, but 
both radically diverse from it as respects their 
underlyi ing tendency. 

“Tt is in neither of these directions that we 

van look for Quakerism to be again a power in 
the world, from the standpoint of positive re- 
ligion, neither of them lead in the van of oppo- 
sition to evil, and of spiritual enlightenment, 


as 


but rather follow in the wake of the current of 


our times. They both 
more than they give. 

“ True Quakerism is an inspiration in its 
holiest and ultimate sense. It has not merely 
stood the hot fire of persecution without lifting 
up a stone in its own defence, but it has flour- 
ished on the most bleak and ungenial soil, 
without any of the meretricious charms and 
blandishments which enchain the senses or the 
intellects cf the devotees of competing religions. 
No pulpit eloquence engendered by sarefully 
prepared sermons, no stately music, no raptur- 
ovs singing, no exterior inducements, such as 
often cast an atmosphere of make-believe over 
the minds of those who go with the multitude 
to offer lip-homage to their Creator, charaeter- 
ize its meetings. It is a quiet call to each in- 
dividual soul to enter into the presence of God, 
and submit to his all-searching Eye; any de- 
viation, either to the right hand or the left, at 
once interferes with the reality of its worship 
and renders that an empty, wearying form 
which should instinct with purpose and 
fraught with the holiest associations. I refer 


receive from others 


be 


“Yet Quakerism without this, is as weak as 
Samson shorn of his locks, without this, its vie- 


| tories in the past over mind and matter would 


not have been won, and without it in the future, 
ast will he impossil le.” 
E. Southa 


1] mentions some of the radically 
area prin 


iples of Quakerism, which con 
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tain the germs of what he believes will yet be 
of immense consequence to mankind. 

“That the aim of worship is not to hear or to 
utter words about Truth as a matter of course, 
but to receive immediate communications from 
the Divine Spirit (the Spirit of Christ) which 
may be, and often are, received in ceed 
silence. 

“That both offensive and defensive warfare 
with carnal weapons are absolutely prohibited 
to those who would fully exemplify Christianity. 

“ That strict simplicity and plainness in dress, 
furniture, and speech, must be observed, and 
the avoidance of any superfluity in the use of 
the things of this world, which use in reality 
depends “neither on the caprice nor on the will 
of those who are reputed owners of them, but en- 
tirely on the purposes of the Creator in the har- 
mony of his creation, which may be sufticiently 
made known by attention to the living Word 
in the soul. 

“Thus a Quaker woman could not wear a 
bird’s wing for ornament without mental un- 
easiness because she is sufficiently enlightened 
to see that this would be an entire misuse of the 
Creation neither could she wear a gold ring, 
nor flounces, nor trimmings out of complaisance 
to fashion, nor for self gratification. 

“From the first position naturally results the 
discontinuance of a paid and stated ministry. 

“ From the second discontinuance of an army 
and navy and the trades necessarily dependent 
thereon. 

“From the third the discontinuance of sev- 
eral trades and callings tosupply wants, spring- 
ing from perverted ideas and unnecessary re- 
quirements, beside the great curtailments of 
others largely fostered by the avoidable weak- 
ness or follies of mankind. 

“ Now were such a state of things brought 
about, the material condition of the workers the 
world over, would ultimately be vastly and per- 
manently improved and trade would be placed 
upon a more solid basis than has ever before 
been the case.” 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Being Moved by the Spirit. 

The honest enquirer may say, What dost thou 
mean by “being moved ‘by “the Spirit?” To 
such a one my reply is this: Man is as it were 
the battle ground ‘between the Spirit of good 
and the spirit of evil. Neither can he remain 
neutral in this warfare. He must of necessity 
love the one and hate the other. Noman can at 
the same time serve God and Mammon. And 
as God by the power of this Spirit meved to 
create the world, so doth He move by his Spirit 
on the hearts of the children of men, begetting 
them out of sin and death into newness of life 
and light. At his approach clouds and dark- 
ness flee away and man is left alone with his 
Maker, who pleads with him, “My Son, give 
me thine heart,” (Prov. xxiii: 26.) If then thou 
watch closely the avenues to thy will, thou wilt 
find another spirit at times tempting thee to 
evil. The Lord brings thee into the valley of 
decision, and before thee He puts life and death, 
eternal glory or endless pain. If now thou re- 


ject Him who in merey has brought thee thus 


far, and the Lord withdraws and leaves thee 
to thyself, then the enemy of souls deceives thy 
heart and makes an eas y conquest of thy will, 
for when thou would’st do god evil will 
present with thee. 
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Satan filled thine heart to lie unto the Holy 
Ghost?” (Acts v: 3.) Then as Satan ceaseth 
not to influence and move his servants and 
children to evil thoughts and deeds. God is 
not wanting on his part to move by his good 
Spirit all his children to do what is right and 















daily concern or in their worship of Him. And 
in their hes avenly journey He goes before and 
directs their movements, for “ they are the sons 
of God who are led by the Spirit of God.” 
And one of these two spirits, O reader! is thy 
leader, and which depends on whether it is the 
way of life or the path that leadeth to destruc- 
tion in which thou art found walking. 





















































or jest at being “ moved by God’s Spirit,” 
be thy steps are in the good way? 

Having a name to live and yet be dead, will 
avail no man at the day of judgment. All 
who are Christians indeed and not in name only, 
believe in Jesus Christ and receive his words. 
Christ said, “ Except a man be born : again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God,” (Jno. iii: 3.) 
To be born of God, ' who is a spirit, is to be born 
of the Spirit, and to be born of the Spirit im- 
plies a receiving of life from the Father and 
living. With life comes power to move; and 
walking in the Spirit man overcomes the mo- 
tions of sin in the flesh. 

Life to man is sweet, and it is for him to 
know that he does live. Blind indeed is that 
man, who living, yet knoweth not he lives. How 
much better is it fora man to know that he 
lives to God, in the life received from Him, in 
the power of that life that overcomes not sin 
only but death also, the wages of sin. “ Hereby 
know we that we dwell in God and He is in 
us, because He hath given us of his Spirit,” 
(I Jno. iv: 13.) And the Divine evidence to 
us that we so live, is that we perceive and obey 
the movings of God's s Spirit on our souls. This 
is God's grace that leads us to deny unright- 
eousness and to live, as God’s saints must ne eeds 
do, righteously and holily in the fear and love 
of God. 

Do not the ministers of Christ, like the Apos- 
tle, pray for the people that “the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ may be with them?” And 
is not this grace the Spirit of Promise that 
should “convince the world of sin, j 
Christ and lead and guide into all truth? Should 
not all then be thus moved? In those who 
obey its motions are matured the fruits of the 
Spirit; holy feelings of love, joy and peace, a 
godly conversation and bearing towards others 
in meekness, gentleness, long suffering and kind- 
ness and a temperance in all things. But it 
is when the soul of man is bowed in adoration 
to its Maker in Divine worship destined to en- 
dure throughout the endless ages of eternity, 
then it is the movings of the Spirit of God are 
essential to enable man to worship aright, as 
they are also in the exercise of the gifts of the 
Spirit in the church. And these when thus 
rightly exercised, are accompanied by a bap- 
tizing influence to those who with wise and un- 
derstanding hearts have an ear to “hear what 
the Spirit says unto the churches.” 

And like as a Christian’s light (which is Christ 
in them the hope of glory) is seen by others in a 
holy life and conversation so are Christ’s gifts in 
the exercise of them in the church known to the 
wise in heart by their b: aptizing effect whereby 
all are baptized by one Spirit into one body ; 
as Christ said, 
Spirit) and they 
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‘My sheep hear my voice (his 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 

Nature's Most Invincible Creatures.—We are 
apt to consider ourselves the most powerful and 
all-conquering members of the animal world; 
and next to us we range such creatures as the 
lion, tiger » grizzly bear, and elephant, as capa- 
ble of maintaining their own against all comers 
in an open hand-to-hand or mouth-to-mouth 
fight. Yet in doing so we err greatly, simply 
because we consider mere bigness or muscular 
force, forgetting the energy and the intellectual 
powers that make one of nature’s tiny creatures, 
when combined in the vast numbers in which 
they are always found, by far the most formid- 
able animal force known on land. Therefore, 
when the question is put to us,“ Which do you 
consider the most resistless of all animals?” it 
is always safe to reply that, if warlike manifes- 
tations are referred to, the soldier or driver 
ants are far and away the most terribly invinci- 
ble creatures with which we can be brought in 
contact. 

Coillard, a French missionary in the Barotse 
Valley of South Central Africa, thus writes of 
these terrors there: ‘One sees them busy in 
innumerable battalions, ranked and disciplined, 
winding along like a broad black ribbon of 
watered silk. Whence come they? Where are 
they going? Nothing can stop them, nor can 
any object change their route. If it is an in- 
animate object, they turn it aside and pass on; 
if it is living, they ‘assail it ver nomously, crowd- 
ing one on top of ‘the other to the attack, while 
the main army passes on business-like and silent. 
Is the obstacle a trench or a stream of water? 
Then they form themselves at its edge into a 
compact mass. Is this a deliberating assembly ? 
Probably, for soon the mass stirs and moves on, 
crosses the trench or stream, continues in its in- 
cessant and myterious march. 
these soldiers are sacrificed for the common 
good, and these legions, which know not what 
it is to be beaten, pass over the corpses of these 
victims to their destination.” 

Against these tiny enemies no man, nor band 
of men, no lion or tiger, nor even a herd of 
elephants, can do anything but hurriedly get 
out of the way. Among the Barotse natives a 
favorite form of capits al punishment is to coat 
the victim with grease and throw him before 
the advancing army of soldier ants. The quick- 
ness with which the poor wretch is despatched 
is marvellous when it is considered that each ant 
‘an do nothing more than merely tear out a 
small particle of flesh and carry it off. Yet in 
a surprisingly short time the writhing victim 
will have been changed into a skeleton of clean 
and polished bones that will make the trained 
anatomist envious. 

All are familiar with the tales of how these 
armies of ants enter a tropical village and take 
entire possession of it, driving the inhabitants 
out in terror, and at last, in a few hours or a 
day or two, abandoning it, cleaner than the 
arts of the most orderly housekeeper could ever 
make it. These are not travellers’ tales. The 
most gifted pen must fail to give an adequate 
idea tu the uninitiated of just how thorough and 
searching these creatures are in ridding a house 
of every bit of animal or vegetable matter in it. 
Perhaps, however, the narration of the follow- 
ing bit of pe rsonal e xperience may help to illus- 
trate it. I had returned from a day’s tramp in 


the hills, laden with trophies in the shape of 


tropical insects, some of them, perhaps, new to 
the eye of scientists, and all of certain value, 
when I was called out of my house by the cry, 


“The driver ants, the driver ants!” Hastily 


A multitude of 








placing the most of my collections in glass jars 
and tin boxes, so as to be out of the reach of 
the invaders, and gathering such clotlies as [ 
would need for a day or two, I made a rather 
undignified retreat. After I had done so, I re. 
membered that I had left some rare bees pinned 
in a box that was in the pocket of my collecting 
coat; but as the coat had been placed in a 
strong chest, and this chest was heavily scented 
with papthalin, or “tar camphor,” and the lid 
fitted down very tight, I felt that they were safe, 
The next morning when I went back, after a 
nighé spent in my hammock in a tamarind tree, 
I found that a bunch of bananas, consisting of 
a thick stem and about a hundred of the fruit, 
there was no trace whatever, save the dangling 
string with which it had been hung from the 
ceiling ; and not a vestige of bread, chocolate, 
coffee, and other eatable odds and ends could 
be found on the thoroughly-cleaned shelves on 
which some food had been left. Even the cracks 
between the floor boards had been cleaned out, 
the particles of edible matter having been car- 
ried away or devoured, and the mere dust left 
where it could easily be swept away. 

This was not so bad, for a good cleaning 
never hurts a house in the tropics; but when [ 
‘ame to examine my chest, and found that a 
hole quite two inches in diameter had been torn 
in one end through an inch board of hard wood, 
that the box in my coat pocket had also been 
pierced, and every one of the pins on which my 
beetles had been arranged stood in place 9s 
empty and clean as when ‘taken out of the paper, 
I had a better idea of the thoroughness of these 
tiny scavengers than ever before. —Dr. Eugene 
Murray Aaron, i in the Scientific American. 


The Lowest Temperature yet Attained is 211 
deg. centrigrade below zero, or 346 deg. on the 
ordinary thermometer. At this temperature 
hydrogen is the only gas left, fur even oxygen 
is then liquid, boiling at 296 deg. below zero. 
It then has a pale blue color like water. Drops 
thrown into the water hiss like red-hot iron, but 
quickly swim around in small boats of ice. In 
the liquid oxygen even alcohol turns solid ; its 
freezing point is more than 200 deg. F. below 
zero. The experimenters find it most import- 
ant to avoid getting drops of these liquids on 
the person. M. Peitet got one on one hand, and 
the same day happened to burn the other. 
While the latter wound healed in ten or twelve 
days, the very painful sore on the former re- 
quired six months. 


Nest of a Tree Ant.—The nests of an extra- 
ordinary tree ant (Ccophylla smaragdina) are 
cunningly wrought with leaves, united together 
with web. One was observed in New South 
Wales in the expedition under Captain Cook. 
The leaves utilized were as broad as one’s hand, 
and were bent and glued to each other by the 
tips. How the insects manage to bring the 
leaves into the required position was never as- 
certained, but thousands were seen uniting their 
strength to hold them down, while other busy 
multitudes were employed within in applying 
the gluten that was to prevent them returning 
back. The observers, to satisfy themselves that 
the foliage was indeed incurvated and held in 
this form by the efforts of the ants, disturbed 
the builders at their work, and as soon as they 
were driven away the leaves sprang up with a 
foree much greater than it would have been 
deemed possible for such laborers to overcome 
by any combination of strength. The more 
compact and elegant dwelling of C2eophylla ri- 
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rescens is made of leaves, cut and masticated 
until they become a coarse pulp. Its diameter 
js about six inches. It is suspended among 
thickest foliage, and sustained not only by the 
branches on which it hangs, but by the leaves, 
which are worked into the composition, and in 
many parts project from its outer wall_—From 
« Homes of Social Insects,” by M. L. Badenoch, in 
the “ ‘opular Science Monthly.” 




















Arcturus the Mighty is treated of by G. P. 
Serviss in the Scientifie American. Of the stars 
concerning which we have any knowledge, he 
is probably the largest. His distance from us, 
according to best calculations, is some eleven 
million fold that of the sun, or a thousand billion 
miles. And yet of the stars visible in England, 
only Sirius is brighter. Perhaps even he would 
occupy second place, were not the light of Are- 
turus dimmed by enormous masses of vapor, 
which cut off no small fraction of the whole. 
Possibly these may lessen and disclose to us the 
more brilliant parts within. It would seem as 
if something of the kind did happen, for about 
.852 its light was, for a time, of a dazzling 
white, instead of the usual yellow. Its light, 
as compared to our sun, is more than five thou- 
sand times as great. Hence, if they are equally 
bright, Arcturus must have a diameter some 
seventy-fold that of the sun, or over six thousand 
million miles. Not only light, but heat would 
be proportionately increased. A planet as dis- 
tant as Neptune would broil under a temperature 
six fold that which we gain from the sun, or 
enough to melt iron. 























































Wispom oF THE INDIAN ELEPHANT.— One 
day, says a writer of English military experi- 
ence, a heavy gun stuck in the muddy bottom 
of a stream, and the tandem elephant was un- 
hooked to shove behind, or lift the muzzle of 
the gun with his trunk. But he would not. 
He only bellowed and swayed uneasily, shift- 
ing from one foot to the other in the sticky 
mud. At Jast, with piteous, shrill trumpeting 
he touched the sharp point of the iron right on 
the muzzle. “He says he is afraid of hurting 
himself, sahib,” explained the mahout. “ Well,” 
answered the officer, in jest, “tell him to spoke 
the wheel.” “Promise him backsheesh, sahib, 
and he will.” “Very well.” The elephant 
carefully found a securer footing, curled his 
trunk around the lower spokes and made the 
wheel revolve. Then the shaft elephant put in 
his ponderous weight, and the gun slowly rose 
out of the mud, and rolled up the opposite 
bank. 

The triumphant mahout demanded back- 
sheesh for his Hooshlar Hatti (wise elephant). 
“You scamp! You want the backsheesh for 
yourself.” “ No, sahib, I dare not cheat him, 
and if you don’t give him backsheesh, he will 
remember you are no gentleman, and will never 
work for you again.” “All right,” said the of- 
ficer, tossing the man a couple of rupees in suc- 
cession. ‘“ How shall I know you don’t cheat 
him?” “Come and see him fed this evening, 
sahib.” 

That evening, by moonlight, the officer was 
summoned to see Hooshlar Hatti eat his sup- 
per. The elephant was swaying to and fro, 
fanning himself with a branch, and around the 
fire stool huge chupatties—flat cakes of flour, 
butter and sugar—purchased with the back- 
sheesh, for the Hooshlar’s supper. The mahout 
took up one of these cakes, and offered it to the 
“wise one,” who weighed it carefully in his 

























trunk, and then deposited it, with a satisfied ' 


ration weight, and when the Hooshlar took this 
cake by the edge, an angry twinkle came into 
his wicked little eye, and quick as lightning he 
slapped the mahout in the face with ‘the leath- 
ery mass 
**] dare not cheat him.” 
self up, and offered a larger chupattie. 
you foolish one ! 
one is overweight.” 
and ate in forgiving tranquillity. 


smack, in his raw-looking mouth. 
hib, this second chupattie is light weight. 
him find it out.” 


is an 
Lafayette College, condemning the fierce compe- 
tition which has marked the contest between the 
football clubs of the different colleges. 


place to a mad ‘determination to win at any cost. 
The culmination of the season is marked by a fe- 
verish excitement among all connected with the 
colleges, which is most unhealthful. 


by reckless betting on the results of games, and by 
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“ Now, 


sa- 


See 


The elephants are accustomed to a certain 


“See, sahib,” cried the man, in glee, 

And he picked him- 
“ Here, 
Did I ever cheat you? This 
The elephant understood 





Items. 


Football.—In The Independent, of New York, there 
article written by President Warfield, of 


He says: 
“Tn the first place, a generous rivalry has given 


It is marked 
by dishonest tricks to strengthen the teams, and 


disgraceful dissipation to celebrate a victory or 
drown the bitterness of a defeat. The betting evil 
has reached in some quarters a dangerous develop- 
ment, and is poisoning the atmosphere, more or 
less, everywhere. The newspaper quotations of the 
odds offered and accepted on this and that game, 
the stories of the losses and gains of students here 
and there, call a blush of shame to the cheeks of all 
who have the welfare of our youth really at heart. 
And the worst phase of all this is that certain col- 
leges, profiting by the advertisement given them 
by these games, foster and encourage them. 

“In the second place, the game has grown to be 
so serious and so exacting an affair as fatally to 
distract the attention of a large number of students. 
Moreover, quite a number on many teams are in 
college only to play ball; and though they main- 
tuin a precarious standing long enough to weather 
the season of play, they are a dangerous element. 
Under such conditions the influence of a trainer, 
now usually an ex-member of some successful team, 
too often a young man of bad habits, profane, dis- 
sipated and of low ideals, becomes e xtremely evil. 
Such trainers working on such materials, with the 
desire to win as the summum bonum, introduce the 
intentional roughness and the sharp tricks to evade 
the rules which have so disgraced the game this 
year.” 

— The Christian Advocate, of New York, says that 
a correspondent of the Westminster Gazette furnishes 
to that paper a detailed report of every casualty 
for the past three years that has transpired in the 
enjoyment of the sanguinary game of football, 
which embraces sportive murder, broken limbs, 
and lesser casualties. 
strife and bloodshed is particularized, and the re- 
sult will be found in the following table, embracing 
four hundred and thirty-seven killed and wounded : 





Broken Broken K Other 

Deaths. Legs.ete. Arms. ete. Bi oket n. Injuries. 
1890-91.....ccccove 23 30 9. idl 27 
1891-92... .cccsces 22 a2 12 18 56 
1892-9B....cccocsse 26 39 12 25 79 
71 121 33 54 158 


Ecclesiastical Vestments.—The Episcopal Recorder, 
of Philadelphia, is published in the interest of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, and has latterly con- 
tained several articles respecting a dispute going 
on among the members of that body as to the use 
of the surplice and other vestments by the minis- 
ters of that body. 
Twelfth Month, appears a long article by J. A. 
Latane, from which the following statements are 
gleaned :—The surplice is a long white linen robe, 
with white sleeves, worn by the ministers of the es- 
tablished Church of England, when performing the 
rites of their form of worship. It was taken from the 


linen garments used in olden times by the priests 
in the Levitical Sacrificial worship. 
ally unknown in the Christian church, 
in with other corruptions, when the partaking of 
what is called the “ 
sidered a sacrifice of Christ, and the ministers to be 
regarded as priests—sv that for well nigh fifteen 
hundred years the surplice has belonged to the 
sacrificial system of doctrine and worship, against 
which the Reformed Episcopal Church protests. 


Europe, many of the leading reformers objected to 
the use of such things as having had their origin 
In superstition, 
views in the minds of the common people. 
England Queen Elizabeth would net permit these 
vestments to be abolished, for fear of further of- 
fending her Catholic subjects, and with her, policy 
seems to have had more influence than religion. 






a few days since a copy of an article by Eugene 
M.Campentitled “A View into Modern Quaker- 
ism 


the divisions which have been introduced into 
the Society in the past sixty or seventy years. 
Some of the statements evidence a lack of knowl- 
edge of the history of the Society 
appreciation of its a 


“Inward Light” 

accepting Christ.” 
statement, and will scarcely convey to a reader 
the same meaning as that clearly pointed out in 
G. Fox’s own words: “The Lord God opened 
to me by his invisible power how ‘every man was 
enlightened by the Divine Light of Christ’ I 
saw it shine through all, and they that believed 




















that hated it and did not believe in it were con- 
demned by it.” 


Every case in these fields of 


In the number for the sixth of 
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It was origin- 
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Lord’s supper” came to be con- 

















At the time of the Protestant Reformation in 
















and as tending to promote such 
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Through the kindness of a friend, we received 







»’ and published in The Outlook. 
It is principally occupied with remarks on 









, or of a full 










E. M. Camp says that George Fox held the 
to be “ simply the capacity of 
This is a very imperfect 

















in it came out of conde mnation, to the light of 
life, and became the children of it; but they 

















In an address to the people of Cornwall, G. 
Fox says: “ Every one of you hath a light for 
Christ, ‘which lets you see you should not lie, 
nor do wrong to any, nor swear, nor curse, 
nor take God’s name in vain, nor steal. It is 
the Light that shows you these evil deeds ; 
which, if you love and come unto it, and follow 
it, it will lead you to Christ, w ho i is the way to 
the Father, from whom it comes.” 

E. M. Camp says G, Fox’s idea of the church 
was that it was a spiritual one, dwelling only 
in the heartsof men. This may lead sume to 
suppose that G. Fox held some peculiar, mys- 
tical views on this subject. But the truth is 
that he regarded the church as the general body 
of believers, who had been regenerated, and so 
passed from spiritual death to life—and this 
view he contrasted with the custom, still too 
prevalent, of giving the name to the house in 
which people assembled for worship. At a meet- 
ing at Leicester, where many sorts of people 
were gathered together, he was asked what a 
church was, and replied, “The church was the 
pillar and ground of a made up of living 
stones, living members, a spiritual household, 
which C hrist was the he: id of, but He was not 
the head of an old house made up of lime, 
stones and wood.” 

To come down to more recent times, E. M. 
Camp says the division which occurred in con- 
nection with Joseph John Gurney “ was not 
upon doctrine but practice.” Those who are 



















































familiar with the controversies of that day 
know that questions of doctrine lay at the root 
of this, just as surely as they did in that which 
arose from the t -achings of Elias Hicks. 

Copious extracts from the writings of J. J. 
Gurney were made by a committee of Phila- 
delphia Meeting for Suffe rings, and contrasted 
with extracts on the same points from the writ- 
ings of our early members, and were published 
by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in order to 
guard the members of our Society from imbib- 
ing doctrinal views at variance with our 
tablished doctrine. 

The writer of this article is evidently in sym- 
pathy with the revival movement that has been 
introduced into some parts of the Society, and 
the changes that have followed in the manner 
of holding meetings for worship. We still hold 
to the opinion that these changes are of evil 
tendency. Faithful Friends may be, and many 
of them are, zealous for the spread of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in the earth; and believe 
that they will most efficiently promote that 
kingdom, by adhering to the principles C hrist 
has laid down for the government of bis chureh. 
Quakerism may be defined as an effort to bring 
into action those principles, and if we depart 
from them, there seems no sufficient ground for 
our continued existence as an organized body of 
testimony bearers to the Truth. 

— + + - ee 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unsrrep Sta et of State Foster has 
been requested by the Chinese G vernment to go to 
Japan and meet the P lenipote ntiaries of the former 
Government to aid them in their negotiations for peace. 
He has accepted the invitation and left Washington 
on the 29th ult. He has no authority to represeat or 
speak for the Government of the United States. 

Solicitor Reeve, of the Treasury Department, has 
given an opinion that the printing of fac similes of 
United States stamps in st: amp % albums is illegal. 

Upon the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Interior, authority has been granted by the President 
to the Indians of the White Earth and Red Lake 
Reservations, in Minnesota, to engage in logging and 
the sale of certain timber. This action was taken be- 
cause the forest fires and storms which have destroyed 
between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 feet of timber, which 
would have been lost to the Indians unless permitted 
to dispose of it, and thus furnish them a means of 
livelihood. Similar authority has been granted the 
Indians onthe La Pointe and Bad River Reservations, 
Wisconsin. 

The Gloucester Fishing fleet during the past 
caught and landed 65,530 tons of food fish. 

The State Geologist of Georgia reports the discovery 
of a belt of true marble over sixty miles long. Some 
of it is ofa flesh tint, with green, and some light gray, 
with black bands. 

Dr. Parkhurst said last First-day respecting the 
modern newspaper : “Tt need not be said here that it 
is a man’s duty to know what is going on to-day, but 
the prime value of a current event is the relation in 
which it stands to the structural current of events, and 
one of the great mischiefs that is being wrought by 
the colossal outputs of our mammoth journalism is 
that it is filling the air and the general curiosity with 
a mass of undigested biographic and historic stuff that 
is powerless either to inform the mind or to hold our 
thoughts to that line of estabiished and abiding reality 
upon which everything in the shape of true progress, 
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have to be maintained.” 

The N. Y. correspondent of the Public Ledger writes: 
“The Herald follows its attack on the Police Depart- 
ment of Philadelphia with a page article alleging that 
the Quaker City has a combine, described as a Re- 
publican Tammany Hall, under whose manipulation 
the expenses of the city have shown an increase un- 
paralled since the days of Tweed. In Philadelphia, it 
asserts, the political history of the rise and fall of 
























































the combine: 





‘There is not a branch of the city gov- 
ernment, not a single petty office, that is not in its 
control. There is not a source of municipal income 
that does not pay tribute to the insatiable ring. It 
has its spies in every council of the reformers. It has 





























Tammany is being repeated, and it adds, speaking of 


| medium, 4}c 


whether in the individual or in society at large, will | 





| lambs, 3 
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its agents stalking the streets threatening vengeance 
on every man whe dares to publicly condemn or criti- 
cise. It has silenced the press, an 1 so audacious are 
its methods that it may yet issue a ukase silencing 
the pulpit, if the low thunder it is beginning to put 
forth grows in volume.” A table, ‘ prepared by an 
expert,’ is given of the expenses of the city for the 
past five years, the figures being $22, a1 ,000 for 1890, 
and $33,658,000 for 1894. The table is followed by 
this comment: ‘ There is not a man in his right mind 
in Philadelphia who will undertake to argue that the 
city has received anything like an equivalent for the 
increased expenditure.’ 

despatch from Atlanta, Georgia, says that “the 
Dixie Hummer,” which left Chicago at 2 A.M, on the 
29th ult., made the fastest long distance run in Southern 
railway history, covering the 733 miles in 16 hours 
and 15 minutes actual running time. The average 
running time was 45 miles an hour. 

Despatehes from Florida indicate that the cold wave 
has been very destructive to the orange and vegetable 
crops. It is estimated that there were 2,500,000 boxes 
of oranges on the trees, and that 2,000,000 of them 
are a total loss. Young orange groves are reported 
to be ruined. The loss to the agricultural interests 
of the State, it is estimated, will reach $10,000,000. 

A Chicago paper gives the following reasons why 
there is now so much poverty, crime ‘and misery in 
that great city : “* There lives but one baker to each 70 
families, one grocer to every 89 families, and one liquor 
saloon to every 35 families.” 

On the 26th of Twelfth Month, every one of the 
1200 convicts inthe Kentucky Penitentiary, at Frank- 
fort, received letter from the Christian Endeavor 
Society of Louisville. “These letters were of a re- 
ligious nature, quite long, very interesting, and not two 
were worded alike.” 

Irving McLean, aged 15, was arrested in Chicago on 
the 29th for robbing the post-office at Fulton, Wis- 
consin, twice within the present month. He confessed 
the crimes, and said his “only ambition was to be the 
leader of a band of desperadoes.”’ 

On the night of Twelfth Month 30th, a fire in the 
Delavan House, in Albany, destroyed the lives of 
fourteen inmates, mostly women. Ove other woman, 
who jumped from the fourth-story window, was so 
badly injured as to cause her death. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 404—an 
increase of 13 over the previous week and a decrease 
of 206 compared with the corresponding period of 
last year. Of the whole number, 224 were males and 
180 females: 51 died of pneumonia; 50 of consump- 
tion; 38 of heart disease; 30 of diphtheria; 18 of apo- 
plexy ; 18 of marasmus ; 15 of croup; 14 of convulsions ; 
12 of old age; 12 of nephritis; 11 0 of 
Bright’s disease, and 9 of casualties. 

Markets, &e.—U.S. 2’s, 97 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1155 a 
114; coupon, 1143 a 115; 5's, 1174 a 118; currency 6s, 
100 «a 110. 

CoTrron was in moderate request and steady, on a 
basis of 5}3c. per pound for middling uplands, 

FLourR.—Winter super, $2.10 a $2.20; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.60; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.60 a $275; Western 
winter clear, $2.50 a $2.70; straight, $2.75 a 


of cancer ; 





do. do., 


— do., 1 patent, $3.00 a $5.25: spring, clear, 
$2.60 a $2.70; do., straight, $3.10 a $3.35; do., patent, 


$3.50 a $3 75; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was in small supply and firm—choice Pennsylvania 
quoted at $2.75 per barrel. Buckwheat flour was 
quiet and steady at $1.75 a $1.80 per one hundred 
pounds, for choice new, in car lots. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 59 a 59} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 48} a 48} cts. 
No. 2 white ats, 38 2 35} cts. 

Beer Catrie.—LExtra, none here; good, 43 a 
.a 42c.; common, 3 a 4e. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 33 ade; 
medium, 2} a 3c.; common, 2} a 25e. 
a 4jc. 

Hous.—63 a 6fe. for all Western. 

ForeIGN.—A despatch dated London Twelfth Mo. 
30th, “ Reports of stormy weather continue to 
be received from all parts of Europe. Numerous 
small wrecks and casualties are reported in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Many lives were saved by life 
boats.” 

The British bark Osseo was wrecked in a gale at 
Holyhead early on the morning of the 30th ult, and 
with her perished her entire crew of 26 men. The | 
Osseo was driven ashore back of the Holyhead break- 
water. 

William Randal Cremer, Radical member of Par- 
liament for Shoreditch, sailed fur New York on the 


; good, 3} : j 
; culls, 13 a 2c.; 


says: 





i 
steamship Teutonic on the 2nd instant. As delegate 
of the English advocates of re arbitration, 
he took with him an address signed by 345 members 
of the British Parliament in favor of the proposed 
treaty of arbitration between England and the United 
States, 

The Daily News say editorially, “The example 
which the proposed treaty of arbitration would set 
can hardly be overestimated. If it lasted a quarter 
of a century, it would probably last forever. We can- 
not conceive any reason against an equal interest on 
the part of both powers. 

Wm. Augustus Lippert, who was arrested in Cin- 
cinnati on the night of Twelfth Month 25th, on a 
warrant issued at the instance of the British Consul 
General has been taken to New York. He is charged 
with issuing forged checks, deeds, bonds, ete., to the 
amount of $598,777 in Cape Town, South Africa. Two 
of the largest banks in Cape Town were Lippert’s vie- 
tims. 

Switzerland is about to establish a 
Berne which will have the exclusive right t» issue 
bank notes. The capital is fixed at 25,000,000 franes, 
the Swiss Confederation making itself responsible for 
all liabilities. 

A despatch of Twelfth Month 25th, from Constanti- 
nople, states that the Sultan positively declined to 
allow Milo Jewett, the United States Consul at Sivas, 
to accompany the Commission of Inquiry. This action 
will probably prevent any participation by the United 
States in the investigation. 

A Central News despatch from Pekin says that Liu- 
Kun-Yi, Viceroy of Liang-Kiang, has been appointed 
to the chief command of all the Chinese force, ousting 
Li Hung Chang. 

Liu Kun Yi has asked to be relieved of his new 
office, but his request has been refused. 
ed to be incompetent. 

A despatch to the Central News from Shanghai 
says the United States Government has instructed 
Minister Denby to demand satisfaction from the Chi- 
nese Government for having violated the promise 
given in regard to the surrender of two Japanese spies 
at Shanghai. 

Diamonds have been discovered in Tasmania. 

More than 1,110,000 tons of coal were shipped from 
Cape Breton in the eleven months ending on Eleventh 
Month 30th. All the shipments were by sea, and a 
larger amount than ever before went to the New 
England States. 

W.C. Sterling & Son, large cedar pole dealers, at 
Monroe, Mich., have received an order for telegraph 
poles to be shipped to Buenos Ayres, South America. 
This is the trial order, and if the poles go throngh 
safely and are satisfactory this company is promised 
some large order. 


State bank at 


ITe is believ- 


NOTICES. 

Westrown Boarpinc Scnoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.52 p. M. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. 

ZEBEDEE Hatnes, Sup’t. 


Westrown BoarRbING ScHoou.—The General Com- 
mittee will meet in Philadelphia, First Month 11th, 
1895, at 11 a.m. The Committee on Instruction meet 
the same day, at 9 A. M., (not on the fourth, as in the 
printed circular.) 

Wm. Evans, Clerk. 


WantTED—A working housekeeper for the West- 
town farm, to go on duty about the middle of the 


First Month. Apply to the farmer, Hamilton Haines, 
Westtown. 


Diep, at her residence, Damascus, Ohio, 
Mo. 22nd, 1894, MarRY WooLMAN, in the eighty-sixth 
year of her age; a member of Upper Springfield 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. 

——., at her residence, Damascus, 

Month 24th, 1894, Marria Carson, in the eightieth 
year of her age; a member of Upper Springfield 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. 
, at her residence near Damascus, Ohi®, Twelfth 
Month 4th, 1894, Mary Crew, in the cighty-second 
year of her age; a member ‘of Upper Springtield 
| “Monthly and Particular Meeting. 


Eleventh 


Ohio, Eleventh 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





tl 


